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Week of July 21, 1980 


WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR ATTENDS 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- Alexis Herman, director of the U.S. Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau, is one of five permanent U.S. representatives to the World Conference of the 
United Nations Decade for Women meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

She is one of 37 U.S. delegates representing a cross-section of American women. 
Herman will also chair the U.S. National Committee, one of the two major committees 
meeting during the July 14-30 conference. 

The conference is one of numerous events connected with the United Nations 
Decade for Women, 1976-85. It will review the progress made by women during the 
first five years of the decade and assess obstacles encountered in carrying out the 
World Plan of Action adopted by the 1975 Mexico Conference. 

The delegates will also design a plan of action for the next five years 
emphasizing the employment, health and education of women. 

The Women's Bureau has prepared a paper for the conference entitled "Employment 
Goals of the World Plan of Action: Developments and Issues in the United States." 
The paper summarizes the record growth of women in the U.S. labor force during the 
1970s; presents a historical Summary of the legislative, enforcement, and coordination 
remedies to discrimination in the labor market; and describes the efforts of other 
nongovernmental organizations working to improve the status of women. 

Mary Natani of the Women's Bureau will also attend the conference in her capacity 
as President of the North American Indian Women's Association. 

The UN proclaimed 1975 International Women's Year (IWY) out of a growing 


recognition that full and equal participation of women was essential to world 


development and peace. The focal point of the Year was the World Conference of the 


International Women's Year, held in Mexico City in 1975. 


(More) 
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The conference adopted a World Plan of Action -- a global consensus on what 


should be done to improve the condition of women, economically, socially and 


politically. The Mexico Conference also recommended that another international 


women's conference be held in 1980. 

Another direct outcome of the IWY and the Conference was the Gereral Assembly's 
proclamation of 1976-1985 as the United Nations Decade for Women: Equality, Development 
and Peace, during which specific action would be taken on national, regional and 


international levels to carry out the recommendations in the World Plan of Action. 





Week of July 21, 1980 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS TO TRAIN MINORITIES 
AND WOMEN FOR APPRENTICESHIP 
WASHINGTON -- The Communications Workers of America (AFL-CIO) has received 
a $270,000 contract to promote and develop apprenticeship opportunities for 125 persons 
in New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. 
Green announced. 

The union will establish three joint apprenticeship councils consisting of 
union and management officials in those areas and establish recruitment procedure 
for minorities and women to fill the 125 positions in the telecommunications 
industry. 

The contract also provides for the establishment of national apprenticeship 
standards in at least two occupations not now covered in the national standards 
approved by the department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

The new standards are part of a program of new initiatives in apprenticeship 
to improve skill levels in industries without such programs and to open up Dette: 
paying jobs to all job seekers. 

The contract is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment anc 
Training Act (CETA), administered by the department's Employment and Training 
Administration. 

For further information about the contract, contact Steve Coper, Communications 


Workers of America, 1925 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 20006, telephone 202-785-6700. 


The federal representative assigned to the contract is Bernard Downey, Bureau 


of Apprenticeship and Training, telephone 202-376-5214. 





Week of July 14, 1980 


WOMEN INMATES NOW TRAINING 
AS APPRENTICES 


WASHINGTON -- Lois Sampson of Washington, D.C., is an apprentice, training 


to be a plumber. She's also an inmate at the Federal Correctional Institution for 


Women in Alderson, W. Va. 


The program enrolling Sampson and 16 other women at Alderson is the result of 


a recent arrangement by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT) and Women's Bureau with the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

For the first time, women prisoners can qualify for apprenticeship program 
leading to journeymen status, an opportunity that has been available to men in 
the Federal prison system since 1968. Currently, programs are provided at the 
Federal institutions for women in California, Kentucky, and Texas, as well as West 
Virginia, and women are training as painters, dental technicians, plumbers, auto 
mechanics, powerhouse operators, steamfitters, electricians, and stationary 
engineers. 

Ken Neagle, warden of the West Virginia institution, reports that the apprentices 
have "noticeably changed their attitudes about the law, work, and accepting personal 
responsibility." 

"Things are great," Sampson said. "When I go home on furlough, I find myself 
checking out my family's plumbing. They laughed at first, but now they think its 
great and will help me open a shop after I'm paroled." 

At present, 36 women are enrolled in the prison programs, a total that 
"is far too small," according to Alexis M. Herman, director of the Women's Bureau. 
The problem, she says, is that most women inmates cannot qualify for apprenticeship 
training. 

"Like their male counterparts, women offenders often come from severely 
disadvantaged homes and lack a good education in math, reading, and English. To 
get more of them into the programs, we have to give them special preapprenticeship 
training in the basics," Herman says. 


(More) 
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Apprentices in prison is as much like the regular programs as possible. 
Prison officials screen applicants, select those most likely to succeed, and 
recommend them to multi-trade apprenticeship committees outside the prison. 
These committees offer official recognition of the program, so that time spent on 


training in prison counts toward eventual graduation and journeyman status. 


Apprentices spend 40 hours a week training on the job under experienced 


journeymen and 144 hours a year in related classroom instruction. They can earn 


as much as $100 a month if they are producing goods in a prison industry. 





Week of July 14, 1980 


LABOR DEPARTMENT SPEEDS OVERDUE CHECKS TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, BLACK LUNG BENEFICIARIES 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department began rushing distribution of overdue 
benefit checks worth millions of dollars to some 600,000 unemployment insurance 
recipients and 8,500 black lung compensation claimants, immediately upon President 
Carter's signing of a $16.6 billion supplemental appropriation on July 8, Secretary 
of Labor Ray Marshall announced. 

Of the total federal funds approved, approximately $1.9 billion went into 
depleted Labor Department accounts that have been unable to pay certain unemployment 
benefit recipients since early June and new black lung benefit claimants since 
April. 

Long-awaited enactment of this appropriation by the Congress set in motion 
special disbursement procedures designed to put money into the hands of affected 
workers within two or three days, Marshall said. 

The $1.9 billion Labor Department appropriation included $1.5 billion to 
replenish the depleted Federal Unemployment Benefits Account (FUBA), which is the 
source of unemployment insurance benefits paid to jobless federal and postal employees, 
veterans, trade adjustment assistance beneficiaries, public service job enrollees 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and workers laid off as 
a result of the Redwood Park Expansion Act. 

The department had requested in early May additional money to keep the fund 
operating through fiscal 1980, but FUBA funds began to run out for workers in many 
states during the first week in June. The great majority of workers affected by the 
fund shortage were trade adjustment assistance beneficiaries who lost their jobs due 
to increased imports; most of these were autoworkers. The shortage did not affect 


workers paid out of state accounts and the Federal Unemployment Insurance Trust Fund. 


(More) 
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Checks processed under accelerated procedures worked out by the Department's 
Employment and Training Administration with state employment security agencies are 
retroactive to as far back as June 3, when FUBA funds first began to dry up in some 
states. 

The department estimates that $1.1 billion of the $1.5 billion FUBA 
appropriation will be disbursed during the remainder of fiscal 1980. The excess 
will be carried over in the fiscal 1981, beginning Oct. 1, 1980. 

Of the $1.1 billion estimated to be paid out this year, some $880 million is 
expected to go to trade adjustment assistance beneficiaries, $108 million to veterans, 
$62 million to federal and postal workers, $45 million to CETA public service jobs 
enrollees, and $5 million to California redwood workers. 

The remainder of the $1.9 billion Labor Department supplemental funding -- 
$392,347,000 -- went to the black lung program for the remainder of fiscal 1980, 
as an advance from the U.S. Treasury General Fund. 

Checks totaling $114 million in retroactive black lung benefits were mailed 
out of Philadelphia immediately to 8,500 coal miners and survivors of miners, whose 
compensation has been delayed since April. 


All costs of the black lung program are ultimately borne by the coal industry, 


primarily through the federal government-administered trust fund which is financed by 


a 50 cents per ton assessment on underground-mined coal and a 25 cents per ton 


assessment on surface-mined coal. 





Week of July 21, 1980 


OSHA ANNOUNCES ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 
IN 1978 WILLOW ISLAND TOWER COLLAPSE 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration announced 


that further review by the National Bureau of Standards of the April 27, 1978 collapse 


of the cooling tower at Willow Island, W. Va., confirmed that the uppermost section of 


the tower collapsed because the concrete was not strong enough to support construction 


loads. 

Fifty-one men were killed in the accident. 

OSHA asked NBS to expand the scope of its November, 1979 report to determine 
the following: (1) what strength the partially cured concrete would |i*ve required 
to prevent the accident; (2) whether or not placing bolts in the lowermost position 
in the scaffolding and form support mechanism would have prevented the failure of 
tne uppermost section of the concrete tower; and (3) whether the collapse would 
nave been eprevented if the ancnor point for the static line had not been moved. 

NBS determined that a compressive strength of at least 19000 pounds per square 
inch (psi) would have been necessary under the conditions on the day of the acci- 
dent to avoid the initiation of crushing failure of the concrete for the previous 
day's pour. NBS estimated the strength of the concrete at the time of the acci- 
dent at 220 psi. According to NBS' calculations, placing a.line of bolts in the 
lowermost position in the scaffolding and form support mechanism would have re- 
duced some of the critical stresses; however, the strength of the concrete section 
would have been exceeded and failure in the uppermost section still would have 
occurred. NBS also concluded that if the base of the static line had not been 
moved from its location for earlier pours, the concrete stresses in the uppermost 
lift would have been significantly less so that failure would not have occurred. 

Citations and proposed penalties against Research-Cottrell, the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory and United Engineers and Constructors resulting from the OSHA 
inspection following the tower collapse are still pending. The firms have con- 


tested the citations and penalties and the matter is now before the Occupational 


# # # 





Week of July 14, 1980 


UPDATED ‘ALL ABOUT OSHA’ NOW AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- An updated edition of "All About OSHA" is available free from 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration, the Labor Department agency 


announced. 


The 47-page publication provides information on provisions of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 and on general policies and procedures 
of the agency. OSHA's mandate is "to assure so far as possible every working man 
and woman in the Nation safe and healthful working conditions and to preserve 
our human resources." 

The revised publication contains more extensive information on issues 
such as provisions for federal employees, on-site consultation and the appeals 
process than the earlier edition. A new section, "11(c) Rights: Protection for 
Using Rights," has been added. 

This revision of "All About OSHA" is part of OSHA's efforts to keep workers 
and employers informed about developments in the occupationa! safety and 
health field affecting them. 

Single, free copies are available at OSHA area and regional offices, and the 
OSHA Publications Office, Room $1212, Frances Perkins Department of Labor Building, 
Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210, telephone: 

(202) 523-6138. 





Week of July 14, 1980 
PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JUNE 1980 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.8 


percent from May to June on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. This was more than in either of the 2 preceding 
months but was much less than in any month during the first quarter. 

Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods were also 0.8 percent higher, 
more than in the past few months but less than in the opening months of the year. 
Crude material prices rose 0.3 percent, following a 1.3 percent climb in May and 
substantial declines in the 2 months before that. 

Among finished goods, the index for consumer goods other than foods and energy 
climbed 1.1 percent, considerably more than in any other months since February. 
Capital equipment prices advanced 0.9 percent, after registering no change in May 
and rising sharply in April. Food prices were up 0.7 percent following a slight rise 
in May. In contrast to these accelerations in June, the finished energy goods index 
declined 0.6 percent, the first drop in this index in more than 2 years. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 
0.7 percent to 242.6 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index 
advanced 13.5 percent. From June 1979 to June 1980, finished energy prices climbed 
64.8 percent, consumer food prices rose 3.3 percent, the index for finished consumer 
goods other than foods and energy increased 11.6 percent, and capital equipment 
prices advanced 10.1 percent. The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods was 


15.6 percent higher than a year ago, and crude material prices were up 5.8 percent. 





Week of July 21, 1980 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In a study of 1,052 eye accidents to workers in selected occupations, 
the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics found that 69 percent were 
caused by flying objects, with 58 percent of these were caused by objects 
smaller than a pinhead. 

# # # 

The year 1888 marked the enactment of the first arbitration law. 

The law applied only to railroad workers and provided for voluntary arbitration 
by a presidentially-appointed three-member board to arbitrate labor disputes. 
# # # 

In an attempt to settle the anthracite coal strike of 1902, Theodore 

Roosevelt became the first U.S. President to act as a mediator in a labor dispute. 
# # # 

The first organization of black workers was the American League of 

Colored Laborers, founded in 1850 in New York City. 
# # # 

In 1957, A. Phillip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 

Car Porters, became the first black vice-president of the AFL-CIO. 


# # # 











